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Back  in  1917  and  1918,  it  was  patriotic  to  plant  a  food  garden  and  eat 
what  grew  in  it.     This  released  supplies  of  other  foods  for  our  soilders. 
In  those  days  we  knew  less  than  we  do  no*  about  nutrition.    Also  we  knew  less 
about  proper  canning  of  vegetables  and  meats.     But  our  gardens  were  good  fun, 
good  exercise,  and  they  saved  us  money,  too. 

Today  the  planning  and  planting  of  a  food  garden  is  again  being  stressed, 
along  with  the  production  of  other  home- raised  foods  which  complete  a  well- 
rounded  diet.     There  is  this  difference,  however:    The  present-day  accent  is 
on  planning,  and  canning.    The  objective  has  changed  — •  the  benefits  are  all 
for  our  own  families,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  army. 

Thousands  of  women  on  farm    ■  and  in  small  villages  and  even  towns,  where 
sufficient  ground  is  available,  are  once  more  planning  to  insure  better  balanced 
meals  to  their  households  by  growing  as  much  of  the  family  foods  as  possible. 
They've  learned  that  with  a  long  look  ahead,  even  a  small  garden  space  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  good  variety  of  foods.     They've  learned  much  about  good  nutrition, 
and  that  having  a  garden  means  having  more  of  the  so-called  "protective"  foods, 
if  cash  income  is  limited.     And  they've  also  perceived  that  practical  point, 
which  was  evident  20  years  ago, — that  if  the  family  raises  most  of  what  it  eats, 
it  does  not  have  to  buy  so  much  at  the  store,  and  can  use  the  difference  for 
something  other  than  food. 

The  value  of  home-raised  food  counts  up  quite  amazingly.  Statisticians 
refer  to  it  as  "non-money  income."    The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Pederal 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  a  study  of  farm-family  living.    This  study  showed 
that  the  average  money  value  of  farm-furnished  food  was  between  $200  and  $500 
in  17  areas;  above  $500  in  2  p;reas,  and  below  $200  in  only  2  areas. 

However,  the  money  value,  of  this  farm- furnished  food  is  only  -part  of  the 
story.    You  might  raise  a  yardful  of  potatoes  and  beets,  for  instance.  They 
would  have  a  certain  money  value,  and  be  pretty  good  as  "filler-uppers".  But 
your  family  would  have  a  better  diet  if  you  also  raised  some  vegetables  of 
green  and  yellow  color,  some  fruits,  kept  some  chickens,  and  had  plenty  of 
milk,  either  from  your  own  cow  or  from  a  nearby  source. 
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Planned  food  production  is  an  important  project  this  year  in  practically 
all  states.    As  was  Drought  out  in  the  fall  Outlook  Conference,  1938  may  he  a 
rather  less  prosperous  year  for  the  farmer  than  was  1937.     Therefore,  planning 
is  increasingly  necessary  for  the  farm  family  if  they  are  to  have  an  adequate 
food  supply.    Families  not  on  farms  who  have  space  for  a  garden  may  also  find 
that  planning  to  grow  a  ^jood  "bit  of  their  own  food  will  keep  cash  expenses 
down  and  provide  a  "better  tahle. 

State  nutritionists  and  food  production  specialists  in  most  states  have 

worked  out  "food  supply  "budgets"  budgets  suited  to  the  kinds  of  food  that 

grow  in  a  given  section,  and  to  the  size  of  the  family  which  will  need  them. 
The  Extension  Service  of  our  own  state  will  "be  glad  to  tell  you*    what  kinds 
of  food  you  need  for  a  well-rounded  diet  and  also  how  much  of  each  kind  to 
plant.    You'll  want  fresh  foods  of  course,  during  the  growing  season,  and  a  supply 
for  canning,  drying,  "brining,  curing,  or  storing  in  the  cellar. 

I  have  some  figures  here  telling  what  various  states  did  ahout  planned 
food  production  in  1936.    Perhaps  they  will  supply  "food  for  reflection"  through 
which  we  can  reflect  profitably  on  our  food  supplyl 

Take  Alabama.    As  a  result  of  careful  consideration  of  the  year's  food 
nneds,  7,607  families  in  that  State  made  a  food  budget  and  followed  it.  Over 
8,000  families  provided  more  adequate  facilities  for  food  storage.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty  three  Florida  families  in  32  counties  produced  and  preserved 
a  home  food  supply  according  to  the  annual  food  budget  they  drew  up  under  exten- 
sion guidance.     The  women  realized  from  their  study  of  grocery  expenditures  that 
they  did  not  produce  enough  fruit.     So  400  fruit  trees  were  planted  in  10  new 
orchards  as  long-time  demonstrations,  and  berry  vines  and  grape  vines  were  planted 

The  Georgia  State  nutritionist  and  food  production  specialist  made  a  chart 
showing  the  quantities  of  all  foods  needed  to  provide  a  well-balanced  diet.  This 
plan  included  not  only  the  garden  and  orchard,  but  cows,  hogs,  hens,  and  home- 
produced  sirup.     Over  20,000  families  reported  that  they  had  used  the  plan. 

Texas  families,  the  report  says,  "had  to  use  planning  and  will  power  to 
provide  food  for  home  use  in  1936.     Drought  and  floods  took  their  toll  and  in 
some  sections  gardens  were  planted  four  times  in  one  season  and  even  then  were 
not  successful,  nevertheless,*  in  spite  of  sucn  difficult ies»  gardens  were 
planned  and  planted  by  21,771  women  and  girls;  new  fruit  plots  by  4,775;  and 
poultry  flocks  were  managed  by  16,976." 

In  Maine,  the  growing  season  is  short,  compared  with  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Texas  and  other  Southern  States  where  so  many  families 
are  able  to  have  fine  gardens  almost  all  the  year.     Nevertheless  over  a  thousand 
cooperators  enrolled  for  the  project  "Raising  and  Preserving  Food  at  Home."  They 
agreed  to  plant  a  garden  fully  adequate  in  quantity  and  variety,  to  can  and  store 
vegetables  and  fruit  as  recommended  in  the  food  supply  budget,  keep  records,  keep 
the  recommended  number  of  hens,  store  eggs  in  waterglass,  raise  some  meat  on  the 
farm  and  preserve  it  in  different  ways,  and  provide  an  adequate  milk  supply. 

The  Maine  Extension  Service  furnished  a  chart  on  which  cooperators  could 
enter  "Savings  on  Products  Raised  instead  of  Purchased. 11    Vermont,  another 
northern  state  with  a  short  growing  season  and  a  small  population,  reports  2,875 
families  producing  and  preserving  a  home  food  supply  according  to  a  definite 
plan.     With  the  inspiration  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  others,  I  am  sure 
many  of  us  will  want  to  try  a  planned  food  garden  this  year! 

*Radio  Station  should  check  this  statement. 
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